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= The Historian's Digenes Akrites 


Anthony Bryer 


Henri Grégoire (1881-1964) searched relentlessly for the historical Digenes 
(e.g. Grégoire 1931b; 1936; 1942-3), yet, with the exception of David Hook's 
paper, is not much cited in this volume. He looked for context: of specific time, 
place and people. True, his ingenious learning sometimes led him to conclusions 
which have not caught on — such as the Bulgarian origin of The Tempest or the 
creation of a thirteenth-century island emirate all of two acres in size but 
otherwise unknown to history (Bryer and Winfield 1985: 1, 129, n.46). But he | 
had in front of him the lively example of how Homer could be applied to 
archaeology; though in the case of Digenes Akrites it was more a question of . 
applving what archaeology there was to the poem. More boldly still, Grégoire 
placed Digenes Akrites in the context of other Anatolian border epics (see Bowra 
1964; Beaton 1981b), which the present volume is largely shy of tackling. 

Grégoire's successors have indeed been more circumspect. Those seeking 
realia and social survivals have a nice example of bride-snatching (see Campbell 
1964: 129-31; Mackridge 1992, and in the present volume), a splendid dowry, 
a rather secular wedding (Angold 1989), a palace and a tomb. Are they to be 
placed in eastern Anatolia in the tenth century, or seen through the twelfth- 
century eyes of western Anatolia? For those with the instincts of Grégoire, the 
obvious and tangible tests of historicity are the palace and the tomb. 


The Palace 


G7.42-101 has the famous description of the vaulted audience chamber of the 
palace of Digenes and its decoration: Moses and Joshua, Samson and Saul, David 
and Goliath, St Theodore and hunting scenes, all duplicated in Thomas 
Artsruni's account of the Armenian King Gagik of Vaspurakan's lost palace on 
the Island of Aghthamar on Lake Van, and in the surviving reliefs of his 
adjacent cathedral of 921 (Thomson 1985: 354—8; Davies 1991). Over 30 years 
ago I jumped to the conclusion, in the spirit of Grégoire, that Aghthamar and 
Digenes had something in common: the right area at the right time (Bryer 1960). 
All that is missing in Digenes- Akrites is any understanding of an Armenian 
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presence: the odd Mleh, or the single reference to Armenia proper at E269 is 
hardly enough (pace Bartikian in the present volume). The omission looks serious, 
but Iam not too worried that Armenians are overlooked. It is explicable if you 
consider two factors. First, you must consider the audience, which for Digenes 
Akrites is simply not Armenian. It wants to hear about its own people. Similarly, 
the innocent visitor emerges from the Egyptian state museum at El Alamein 
under the distinct impression that it was the Egyptians who won that battle; 
while a recent T'urkish ballad about the same war describes how 77e Three Brothers 
(Atatiirk, Hitler and Churchill) beat Stalin hollow. Neither analysis of the 
Second World War is entirely capricious; indeed both may contain some 
perverse truth, as well as supporting Romilly Jenkins’ demonstration that 
Truth has no hope in the face of a higher or ‘Ethnic Truth’ —a nobler concept 
altogether. Second, you must consider real politics and the needs of heroic poetry. 
In real politics there is no doubt some bitter Armenian proverb to illustrate 
the (vain) counsel given by his British adviser to the first Hashemite King of 
Iraq (who had border problems too): ‘Never get between a dog and his lamp- 
post.’ Similarly, third parties necessarily get short shrift in the single combat 
of heroic poetry. Thus, if Armenians are largely missing from Digenes Akrites, 
imperial Orthodox Greek-speakers, such as Digenes, are equally absent from 
the Armenian epic cycle, David of Sassoun. Yn such two-dimensional worlds, 
there is only room for one dog — the audience’s dog — and his lamp-post. In 


real politics, cross-fire makes victims, not heroes, while memory forgets who. 


was supposed to have ‘won’. 

But Aghthamar is potentially a rich and subtle Armenian reference. Here 
all that is missing today are the secular scenes of the palace of Digenes. But 
one does not have to go to Haghia Sophia, Kiev, for surviving evidence of such 
decoration: there is an underworld of Aesopian and classical figures in Anatolian 
wall-painting provided, if sketchily, in Eski Giimiis in Cappadocia and Sanxenou 
south of Trebizond (Bryer and Winfield 1985: 1, 283). But how ‘Armenian’ is 
all this? The Artsruni Palace and audience chamber at Aghthamar seem to have 
been on smart Abbasid lines, which indeed the ninth-century Bryas Palace, 
near Constantinople, deliberately followed on a larger scale. But twelfth- 
century eyes could then see not only orientalizing palaces in Constantinople, 
but Seljuk and Danismendid audience chambers at Konya and Niksar, while 
the house of Leon Sikountenios in Thessaloniki, described in 1174—5, also 
figured Moses and Joshua, personifications and kings (Hunt 1984; Bryer and 
Winfield 1985: 1, 109 and fig.17). Through which lens do we focus: tenth-century 
Aghthamar or twelfth-century Byzantium? For G's view, both will do — it is a 
sott of double vision. But ina more telling sequence, E1620ff. calls the palace 
KdoTpn, and the Trebizond version (2994) just gives it a TUpyos — a sequence 
by which showy audience chambers end up as a cramped feudal tower — while 
the conventional watered paradise of the garden flows through all versions. 


r 
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The Tomb 


G8.237-44 has rightly excited those who enjoy the chase with Grégoire: for 
Digenes Akrites’ tomb, standing ér' dbiSos, has long been identified with a 
surviving Commagene monument at Kurdish Sesónk (now Turkish Dikilitaş) 
near a place named in the poem: Trosis (ancient Tarsa, Turkish Turus now 
renamed Kuyulu) some 300 km west of Aghthamar and on true tenth-century 
Byzantine borderlands (Grégoire 1931b, 1942: 90-103; Sinclair 1990: 4, 172-4). 
I do not wish to disturb this tomb (today full of rubbish), or even tread on dreams 
of a Commagene background to the hero — a leap of a millennium which 
Grégoire would have appreciated (M. Jeffreys 1978). There is also a convenient 
Roman bridge only 5km south of Sesónk and over the Euphrates, here the 
Göksu. Until it was destroyed in about 1900 it must have been an equally striking 
sight a single arch spanning about 31m which sprang to a dizzy height, maybe 
more than 40m above the river, from ramps themselves some 15m above the 
banks. But a bridge only comes into E1660—6: _ 


He made a delightful bridge over che Euphrates: 
he stretched it out with a single arch from the one side to the other. ` 
And he built a group of four arches (Terpakápua pov) on the bridge. 
with a wonderful dome (irmó00Aov) of white marble; 
it was held up by delightful columns, green and lovely; 
and beneath it he set his sarcophagus (k.Bovpuv), 
so that the body of his young self might be buried there without delay. 
(Ricks 1990: 157) 


Looking through twelfth-century western Anatolian eyes, the monumental 
arch through which travellers then still crossed Justinian's many-arched bridge 
over the Sangarios (Sakarya) comes to mind (Whitby 1985). It was not a 
tetrapylon, for which I do not know of Eastern Anatolian examples on bridges 
either. But the notion in E seems to be conflated with, or succeeded by, what 
I propose was a new and very grandiose kind of tomb, in the fashion of 
Comnene Constantinople, which is best described by E1662-6. It is an open, 
free-standing domed ciborium, apsis, or baldachin carried by four columns over 
the sarcophagus, something like the 542 of the Great Lavra on Mt Athos (which 
has eight columns). Its symbolic origins may be that of the Holy Sepulchre - 
itself; MS Holy Sepulchre Jerusalem 14 f.312", dated to 1066-81, illustrates 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus thus (Plate 1),! and the twelfth-century 
Madrid .S£y/itzes, £.83% shows another example (the function of which is not 


I This MS contains the liturgical homilies of St Gregory of Nazianzus, including his oration on 
St Basil, whose Koimesis is illustrated on f. 114". This deathbed scene is flanked by domed ciboria 
for the Holy Scriptures and font, with a pyramidal altar canopy behind. In ecclesiastical symbolism 
the altar canopy represented Golgotha, which was necessarily close to, and above, Christ’s 
Sepulchre (Historia mystagogica, attrib. Patriarch Germanos I [715-30] [Brightman 1908]; cf. Mango 
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Plate 1: The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, MS Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. 
4, f. 312", of A.D. 1066-81. 
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Plate 2; Structure in the monastery of St Diomedes, Constantinople. Madrid 
Skylitzes, £.83*. Twelfth century. 
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Plate 3: Tomb of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV of Trebizond (1417-29), 
photographed in 1916. 
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Plate 4: Tomb of the Metropolitan Konstantios of Trebizond (1830—79), 
photographed in 1992. 
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explicit) at the monastery of St Diomedes in Constantinople (Plate 2), both 
with four columns carrying a dome (Luttrell 1986: 132; Grabar and Manoussacas 
1979: pl. xiv; Bryer 1987: 196, n.6). The first literary description of such a tomb 
(a free-standing apsis) seems to be in the miracles of Patriarch St Athanasios 
I of Constantinople (1289-93, 1303-9) who was buried in it after 1323 (Talbot 
1983: 14, 56—7, 126—7). The only Byzantine example which survived to be pho- 
tographed, in 1916 (Plate 3), was that of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV of 
Trebizond (1417-29, when he was murdered and buried some time later; the 
tomb was destroyed after 1918) (Bryer 1984: pl. 3). ‘There were local imitations 
in that city: the tomb of Solomon II Bagration, last King of Imereti (1789-1813) 
of after 1815, destroyed about 1935; and of Metropolitan Konstantios of 
Trebizond (1830-79), which still stands (Plate 4) (Ballance, Bryer and Winfield 
1966: 246-51, pl. 9; Bryer 1968: 103-8, pl.45). Palacologan examples of a more 
modest indoor version of this type, a bench tomb under an arcosolium, are 
common enough (e.g. Ousterhout 1987: 54-61), but flamboyant outdoor 
canopies were at high risk and do not seem to survive. It may be significant 
for their respective origins that E seems to describe a Comnene ciborium, even 
if you maintain that G recalls a Commagene cemetery distant by a thousand 
kilometres and a thousand years. 

Putting together the Escorial 7aé#kon of 971—5 and the Escorial Digenes Akrites 
(Oikonomidés 1972; 1979) is like trying to reconcile an offical Indian Army 
List drawn up in London with Kipling's version, bowdlerization or simply 
creation, of the Barrack-Room Ballads, to establish the realities of the North- 
West Frontier a century earlier. Not surprisingly, Oikonomidés establishes that 
the compilers of the two manuscripts which fetched up in the Escorial have 
little in common. But Digenes A£ries is as two-dimensional as are the /a£a. 
Grégoire was looking for specific time, place and people: we should be looking 
instead for a more essential background of politics, geography and economy. 
If it is argued that such factors would have been lost in the displacement of _ 
Digenes Akrites from tenth-century eastern to twelfth-century western Anatolia, | 
an answer is that other Anatolian poetry was successfully transposed in time 
without losing such vital elements. Indeed, beginning with Homer and not 
ending with Wagner, epic that preserves and uses the memory of one era for 
the use of another is actually the norm. Even composed poetry manages it too. 


1972: 142). Other eleventh-century illustrations to St Gregory of Nazianzus seem to conflate or 
confuse the Kormesis and the tomb of St Basil, notably: Moscow State Historical Museum, 146, f. 
815 Athos, Panteleimon, 6, f. 1005; and Oxford Bodleian, Canon. Gr. 103, f. 90". However, St Gregory 
of Nazianzus only made his oration at the (outdoor) tomb of St Basil two years after the indoor 
. Kotmesis, which he did not attend. The fourteenth-century Paris B.N. Gr. 543, f. 130" makes chis 
clear by two separate illustrations. From these it can be seen that, in the eyes of the artist, the 
model of the tomb canopy (the Sepulchre) is nevertheless the altar ciborium, cf. Golgotha (see 
Galavaris 1969: 47, figs 11, 114, 149, 282, 461). I am grateful co Leslie Brubaker for discussion on 
this point. 
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In this category Georgian scholars would wish to cite Shota Rustaveli's 
supposedly thirteenth-century Kzight in a Panthers Skin as at least a cross-cultural 
never-never-land without tangible borders. By contrast, Firdowsi tells us 
exactly about his .$Za4-namef: he laid down his pen in 1010, with che death of 
the last Sassanid Shahinshah, Yazgard III, in 651: yet the geography and 
politics of the two worlds are recognizably the same. 

In Anatolia, the exploits of the eighth/ninth-century Arab hero later Türkicized 
as Sayyid Battal do not lose an authentic frontier flavour in their transmission, 
any more than those of the Melik Danişmend, who died in history in 1104, 
after which his deeds were collated c.1245 and edited c.1360. Indeed, as 
heroes, Sayyid Battal and the Melik Danişmend share a little spice in the cultural 
encounter which is quite absent in the rather solemn Digenes Aries. It is a 
penchant for religious cross-dressing, an authentic border fantasy. Al-Battal is 
on the run from the Byzantine patrikios (no casual aérizes but with the sheriff's 
badge of an imperial title). In the guise of its female inmates, our wily Muslim 
hero finds asylum in a Christian convent with the plea of violent abdominal 
pains: he ends up by marrying the abbess and abducting her nuns to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties — except for the patrikios (Aslanbay 1953). A historical 
patrikios by that title, and by office duke of the akritic theme of Chaldia, was 
Theodore Gabras, who died in history fighting the Turks at Theodosioupo- 
lis (Erzurum) in 1098: syzaxaria specify 2 October, when the Orthodox Church 
commemorates St Theodore Gabras as a martyr (Bryer 1970: 175-9). The 
Melikdanismendname also remembers him as a composite Christian foe, son of 
a fighting ‘Metropid’ Bishop and father of the amazon 'Efromiya', who in turn 
is bride of none other than the Muslim hero: the Melik! Again, there is a touch 
of cultural cross-dressing. The apostate ‘Efromiya’ is attractively got up as a 

monk. Thus doubly disguised, she lures ‘Gavras’ and manages to capture her 
father’s strategic monastery and castle of St Gregory the Wonderworker at 
Neokaisareia (Niksar), where the Danigsmendids were to build an audience 
chamber fit for a twelfth-century Digenes Akrites (Mélikoff 1960: 1, 80-460). 

It may be argued that I am asking too much of Digenes Akrites. But I am not 
demanding the specifics of Grégoire, just why this work lacks the contextual 
credibility of its other Anatolian counterparts. I take Hue examples: poles 
geographical and economic. 


Politics 

In place tenth-century Sassoun lay midway between Aghthamar and the 
Commagene ‘tomb of Digenes Akrites', But in time the Armenian cycle of David 
of Sassoun lay at a still greater distance than versions of Digenes Akrites: it was 


first recorded in 1873, centuries after its political scenery had vanished. But 
. unlike Digenes A£rites, it gets straight to the political point: 
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Misra Melik camped in Lera-plain and wrote a letter to Uncle Ohan and David: ‘I 
have come to collect the tribute and taxes you owe me, and challenge David to 
fight me. I will turn my armies loose upon Sassoun, kill all the males, seize the 
women, burn down the city, and carry everything before me as in a flood if you 
persist in your rebellion. You have ten days to give me your answer.’ (Surmelian 


1964: 171) 


Politically, it was the perennial Armenian dilemma. Our hero David, like 
the historical King Gagik at Aghthamar, played off Byzantium and the Caliphate 
to hold his ‘city’ and ‘Lera’ pastures, a dual economy, caught between two 
empires (or, if you prefer, a dog and his lamp-post). Given half a chance, he 
evaded the political pressures of both, but lost out if one became more dominant 
than the other and insisted on tribute. The incidental motif is that David was 
also a digenes — he and Misra Melik, the ‘sultan of Egypt’, are half-brothers. David 
eventually kills Misra Melik in single combat, as a hero should. You do not find 
Digenes Akrites doing that —or indeed so clear a political statement. What are 
the terms of Digenes’ commission as aérivs? It is no use looking up the Escorial 
Taktikon. | 


Geography 


The ballad cycle of Dede Korkut also has a tenth-century background, the 
Oghuz lands in Transoxania, between the Aral Sea and Samarkand. It was 
transposed in time and place to eastern Anatolia, where Ballad 6 expresses the 
geographical trauma facing a Türkmen who, leaving the freedom of the 
pastures, ventures down through forests to meet coastal Greek agricultural- 
ists — in this case Han Turali seeking the hand of a Trapezuntine princess, which 
in the spirit of Grégoire I date precisely to August 1352 (Bryer 1975; 1987). 
Han Turali's father warns him against it: 


Son, in the place where you would go, 
Twisted and tortuous will the roads be; 
Swamps there will be, where the horsemen will sink and never emerge; 
Forests there will be, where the red serpent can find no path; 
Fortresses there will be, that rub shoulders with the sky. 
Your destination is a frightful place. T'urn back! 
(G. Lewis 1974: 119; cf. Sumer, Usyal and Walker 1972: 101) 


Like Digenes Akrites and the Melik Danişmend, Han Turali snatches his 
amazon bride. But where in Digenes Akrites is there such a sense of the realities 
of geography? Save for a small station like Trosis, toponyms are used for 
resonance, so it hardly matters that the Euphrates flows through Cappadocia: 
both names sound good. I have, however, a feeling — but no computer to 
prove it — that the compiler of the Trebizond version has a better sense of 
toponyms on his mental map. 
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Economy 


Yunus Emre describes the same border scene in about 1300. In his Poem 104, 
 'Haktan gelen şerbeti’, the term Taptuk is taken to refer to his spiritual mentor: 


We drank of that sweet cordial which flows from Truth, praise be to God. We have 
passed over, and beyond, the seas of power, praise be to God. 
In safety and in joy we have surmounted all that lay ahead — Through vineyards, 
oaken groves and towering mountain peaks, praise be to God. 
Parched we were and found refreshment, from the lowly we were raised. Wings 
we were granted, birds became, and rose in flight, praise be to God. 
And in those lands to which we came, bearing i in our hearts delight, We spread _ 
abroad to all the message of Taptuk, praise be to God. | 
. Let us now live in reconciliation, who had once been foes; Our horses saddled 
. stand - we take the Road again, praise be to God. 
We wintered in the land of Rum, both well and ill we laboured there; Then came 
the Spring, and to our lands we turned again, praise be to God. 
We were a spring, our waters welled; we rose and spilled, became a stream; We 
flooded, flowed into the standing sea beyond, praise be to God. 
(Faiz 1992: 82) 


It takes a Sufi mystical poet to illustrate the poverty of Digenes Akrites asa. 
reflection of economic life on the borders. True, G4. 705-19 has a gorgeous 
catalogue of the dowry of Digenes Akrites which is absent from E; but it is 
quite unclear from this what he actually lived on, as it is what beasts the 
apelatai rustled ~ if indeed they rustled at all (Hendy 1985: 216-18; cf. 
Mackridge in the present volume). A close reading of Yunus Emre's poem 104 
reveals much more of how the successors of Digenes Akrites' fellow borderers, 
the Turks, saw the economic contrasts of the real geographical borders of 
Anatolia, both in the summer pastures of the interior and winter quarters on 
the coastlands of Rum: the meeting of agriculture, pasture and intermediate 
transhumance; the surmounting of mountains to descend on the oak groves 
and Christian vineyards and (even more alarming) the seas of Rum, from 
Antalya to Sinop. Such economic factors go some way to explaining why, not 
just Digenes Akrites' border, but its central Anatolian hinterland, the supposed 
imperial heartland, was lost from the eleventh century. 

Why, by comparison with its Armenian and Turkish counterparts, 1s Digenes 
Abkrites so two-dimensional a poem? An answer may be that it was assembled 
in a context as strikingly alien to its origins as Han Turali's father explained. 
This was the shrunken coastal borders of Byzantium from the twelfth century, 
which embraced its more enduring Greek-speaking and agriculturally prosperous 
littoral. Here in the ‘home counties’, such as Bithynia, you could dress the story 
up with reference to Achilles Tatius. But that was no substitute for a conception 
of the green summer pastures, high dry ranches, tall castles and deep gorges 
of the lost akritic land, whence other texts also sprang. But the difference 
between Digenes Akrites and the other texts is that the others remained to be 
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evolved, transmitted or recorded in their original context, and that is what gives 
them their immediacy. Deprived of the ‘real’ background of Digenes Akrites, 
the people of Rum clung to, and developed, the exploits of the hero alone in 
the ballads. True, clean-limbed heroes tend to fight without being much 
bothered by an ideology in their necessarily thick heads. But that is not in fact 
the convention in the Armenian or later Tiirkmen counterparts of Digenes 
Akrites. By comparison with them, Digenes Akrifes is unconvincing. Why? 

To take just my three parallels: David of Sassoun is depicted as fighting for 
his life, his Æra pastures, but especially for his church, the Armenian substitute 
for a state. Han Turali fights for the freedom of the yay/a pastures. It is beyond 
doubt that Yunus Emre is fighting for Islam. But it is not clear what Digenes 
is fighting for. This admission may be the most authentic and telling memory 
-` of the whole poem. Digenes Akrites acknowledges a distant empire and church 

Which, by convention, heroes and z£77/2: do not take much notice of. Such insti- 
. tutions are in fact represented in the Escorial 72££07 by a chain of small colonial 
_ military commands, and in the parallel Noziziae Episcopatuum by a sequence . 
of colonial bishoprics: I use the term ‘colonial’ deliberately, to refer to the way 
any imperial government or church in Constantinople viewed its provinces, 
whether the natives were Greek-speakers, Orthodox or not. It was an officialdom 
which provided patrons of the rock-cut churches of Cappadocia, who abandoned 
post there after 1071, a century before the Seljuks actually took nearby meee 
in 1168 (Rodley 1985; Vryonis 1971). 

After 1071 too, the Orthodox Church, always at a disadvantage as a ‘Melkite’ 
or imperial church when deprived of an empire, also lost its economic base in 
the ‘akritic’ land and collapsed almost as suddenly. Native churches, such as 
the Armenian, fared better, as did local marcher lords, traditionally with an 
entrenched political and economic power base, such as St Theodore Gabras 
or his contemporary Philaretos Brachamios (Varazhuni), who emerged with 
virtually independent border states in the confusion after 1071 — but they had 
roots in Pontic and Ármenian separatism from Constantinople (Yarnley 1972). 
Who was the Digenes Akrites of the Grottaferrata version? He is conceived 
less as an imperial agent, with a post listed in the /2£/7£2, and more as a marcher 
lord — yet without much reference to the realities of ranches and flocks, castles 
and dependent peasants, taxes and customs dues, which Gabras or Brachamios 
. had to show. Digenes Akrites lacks conviction in either role. Indeed, the way 
in which he was subsequently presented may hint at why the Byzantine army 
and state which faced the Seljuks on the ‘colonial’ frontier at Mantzikert 
(Malazgert) in Armenia in 1071 also lacked conviction. For it is conviction which 
in the end gives other local Armenian and Turkish border heroes a dimension 
which Digenes Akrites lacks. | 
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